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—-» slavery meeting is to take place on 

A GRliAT tiriz in Exeter Hall. The proceedings 
Monday. eVC "“oi‘ i iI, n „t an exclusive, reference to 
^ill have a sp . TIve meeting is called by the 
American aa y Ant i-Slavery Sooiety. it is 
British an i a tto New Broad-street body should 
high d roe *“ in the matter of Slavery. They have 
be«in t0 , „ lone time past. Rather, we ought 

done Bttte * Lye done nothing at all. At least, if j 
to #y> “ anything, it has escaped our notice, 
they have d0 Len iit work, if they have been adopt- 
If they have 8 sure3! w ;th the view of putting 
ing decisive moral evil wh ; ch at present exists 
down the P® , in ; ona of the Deity, we shall glad- 
in the ewwfj fc e ing pointed out to us, re¬ 

ly and readij, tave donfJ th(J Ant i. S i avery So . 
P a!r ‘“® nharging it with having done nothing for a 
eiety. in cha | t *> Jf ;t bas baen labouring all the 

gj* Sen don T e e by"stealbeen oanyv 
tog out the doeth. 

wHch was not contemplated by'Him who uttered 

‘’’oTwndo not mean at present to refer 

Ba f in the state of profound slumber in which the 
l e ”fl h nnd Foreign Anti-Slavery Seeiety have been 
Sn ffn,^ long time past. That is a task which we 
nrobably undertake on an early day. Our 
8 'tS $52. S to ssk that body what they »», 
P„ fin?. Are wo only to have a grand Anti- 
Slavery display on Monday night-dealing liberally 
® Inmmon-place denunciations Of Slavery in the 
.hatract, but adopting no vigorous, decisive, practi¬ 
cal course of action 1 _ Are we simply to have over 
thn stereotyped invectives against slave-liold- 
ag r^hichfor many years have been the Anti-Slave- 
v stock in trade of certain gentlemen who are re¬ 
garded as Anti-Slavery geniuses of the first magni¬ 
fy by the junto in Stew Broad-street 1 

It is right we should say that we expect something 
than this. But wliat that something is to ” 
knot jet given us to kuow. The day will dec].... 
t Monday evening will enlighten our darkness;. 
What we fear is, that there will be the semblance 
of doing something, and yet nothing in reality he 
done after all,' We are apprehensive that some 
timid and trimming course will be proposed—some¬ 
thing which will compromise the great principle, 
that humanity everywhere—in the southern States 
of America as well as on the shores of Great Britain, 
and under all its phases—whether the oolour of the 
skin be black or white, posseses the same inalienable 
right to freedom: and that to deprive any fellow 
creature, by brute force, of that liberty which is the 
birth-right of all, is to commit against Heaven a 
crime ol the deepest die, and to perpetrate one of the 
most atrociuus outrages on humanity on whioh the 

S °If the meeting of Monday is not to he a mockery, 
aooh a course ni ami,,,, wifi hr resolved on as will 
precipitate a crisis in American Slavery. Resolu¬ 
tions will be adopted, calling on all ministers of the 
gospel, and members of Christian churches in this 
country, to have no fellowship with those Americans, | 
when they come to England, who are holders of; 
slates, or the defenders of Slavery. It the promoters 
of the meeting be in earnest, they will farther 
pledge, themselves that they shall not sit down at 
the communion table \vj_tli any person, whom they 
know to be implicated,'fWrectly or indirectly, in the 
guilt of Slavery. 

Hot the mattras-^Siai, not end here. It must be- 
pushed much farther. The meeting of Monday, if 
it be in earnest, and resolved at all hazards to raze 
to the ground the hideous edifice of American Slave¬ 
ry, will pledge every man and.woman present, who 
assents to the resolutions to he proposed, never to 
receive into their houses the abettors of Slavery, nor 
on any account, or under any circumstances, to in¬ 
terchange the usual courtesies of sooiety with any 
upholder of the horrible system. Let a ban he put 
on every such person. No matter what nray be his 
status in society, no matter what his intellectual 
acquirements, no matter how unexceptionable, in 
other respects, may' be his moral character—these 
are all good and praiseworthy in themselves—quali¬ 
fies which all must admire and respect; hut in com¬ 
bination with a maintenance of the system of Ame¬ 
rican Slavery, they must he regarded as if they did 
not exist. A groat principle is to be assorted. The 
most oolossal, moral, and social evil under the sun 
j 8 to he put down. No terms must, therefore, he 
held with the man who tramples that principle un¬ 
der foot, and does all that in him lies to uphold and 
perpetuate the evil of Slavery. 

Is the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
prepared to adopt this course 1 Will that body, at 
the meeting of Monday, got up under its auspices, 
and. whose proceedings will be regulated by its com¬ 
mittee—will the Anti-Slavery Sooiety have the mo- 
,. coura ge, the firmness of purpose, the requisite 
disregard of_ personal friendships, and the reckless- 
lT! nd,i , T . idual c,,n sequences, to pursue the line of 
thev -li * we are recommending 1 If they do, 
th» l . D0 ‘ onl y g™ to American Slavery by far 
bnt v,™ 1 b ! ow w hieh it has ever yet received, 

, a “tow which will, ere long, prove fatal to the 
If we shrink from all personal con- 
nf ?, eenvioted felon, even though the crime 
pitode' 0 ^ - 16 bas been found guilty ho of minor tur- 
with ti, 19 ll: not a “etefircus act or guilt to ftssooiate | 
orsnlla man " stea ler—with the person who kidnaps 
fellow M would se il his goods and chattels, his 
from the rt tUre8 J J y ' we would shrink back aghast | 
Mood, db"" 1 " 
charge o 
With the 

hfejw! r8 ~‘k 0 systematic taker away of human 
toevitahlv COn ™ of oruelt y which, sooner or later, 
cold-bliJi j? n81 S“ 8 to the grave the viotim of his 
Pronrietn^ d c°' ) ,i )I ’ e88 ' on ‘ Siich are the American 
those npiJf °* 8 ave8 - Under this condemnation all 
tons syste^ 08 come who B0 ek to uphold the iniqui- 

cr °wn the 8 i U8 -n 0n J y OD0 thing which is necessary to 
an d the sur 1 * tbe cwnersof American slaves, 
P'rsons shouM n te8 “ f . tho 8 y 8tem - It is, that such 
Professors ru • “ mi8t «t' 8 of the Gospel, or flaming 
“toeng the C “ riaWa nity. Now, it so happens, that 
of Amei “ Wn f 90f slaTOS ‘he southern States 
°f the ey 8 t; andamon ? th “ 111081 cealous upholders 
‘he eva4Si a i- e . t0 “ e found a g reat majority Of 
dl y me8 ot the United States, and a 
jhghest reni,t„?- 0rtl e a tll08e laymen who have the 
“ttitatinefv religious principles. We un- 

® e tobersofCh ■ ‘ kut f° r these ministers and 

ry Would h B „ ris , tlan churohes, trans-Atlantic Slave- 
at6 >pilC Th n abol i 8hed before now. . They 
. . - ihev a,.oite sa pp 0r t 0 rs. 

no excuse. We 
practise and up- 


han the generality of 


Southern States of nu , raral lnail 

supporters in the United States, stand in awe of non 
ular opinion in this country. The pTOft rf ftfs 
everywhere abound. Whenever theycTnentangle 
be^ne anin ‘ eUedtaa lman, especially if he 

^ ho aa8 14 » contemplation to publish a 
him tn f - they lea ™ no 8ff °rt to prevaR on 
wort If o “ -T* a v ny allu8ion t0 S1 avery in his 
risS' i! a TT m ^ 1 u te ^ 0fthe f os P elfro m this country 
visits the United States, the ministers of religion 
t° interdict his uttering' a w^d 
i ln hlS 8ermons °r prayers 5 And, if 

sMe of thi Y b r e 7°? S are re Pahlished on the other 
atorvlf h tl Atlantl0, J haS r ytlliD S ^ them denucci- 
atoryof the sin and inhumanity of Slavery, tha 
portion of his work whioh refers to the “ domestic in 
stitution, is expunged, and nothing left to indicate 

SGl»L^ an l' At an r° r 5 ader ’ ^ tke “abject °f 

Slavery has been referred to at all by the author. 

f 8atl8fact oryto"find, that those on the oiher 
Side of the Atlantic, who are the advocates and up- 
holders of the iniquitous system, are atraid of the 
public opinion of England. The circumstance is 
one which ought to make us all the more careful 
see that we are true to our oonviotions of the enor¬ 
mous sinfulness and inhumanity of Slavery, and that 
we make it a matter of conscience to mve a fearless 
and energetic uttera: 
ments on the subject. 

For such an utterance of the national sentiment, 
a more favourable opportunity could not he afforded, 
than that which will be this day enjoyed in Exeter 
Hall. It the Anti-Slavery Society under whose 
auspices the assemblage is got up, prove unfaithful 
to the great cause, which it is, professedly, the sole 
object of their existence to promote, they will incur 
an amount of moral responsibility at whioh they may 
.11 stand appalled. If they fail in their duty, if 
they send forth an uncertain sound on the question 
of .American, Slavery, the meeting of to-night, in¬ 
stead of promoting, will do incalculable injury to 
Snh.siavery cause. Anything of a timid, 
compromising kind will cause the hearts 
°t the slaveholders to beat with joy, and will fill the 
finds of the 3,000,000 unfortunate human beings 
thorn they oppress and slowly murder, with sad¬ 
ness, if not with despair. 

The gentlemen in New Broad-street, who 
prime movers in the matter, have not allowed any 
information to transpire respecting the course of ac¬ 
tion which they mean this evening to receommend. 
If that course of action be the right one, if it be such 
as the exigencies of tho case require, we shall not 
quarrel with them for the reserve they have thought 
proper to. maintain. But if they fail to propose the 
adoption of that course of bold, and determined, and 
uncompromising action which the necessities of the 

- 80 urgently demand, it shall not he our fault if 

dereliction ot duty be not brought with suffi¬ 
cient prominence before the public, in order that the 
country may he in a position to judge whether or 
not the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
worthy of the confidence or countenance of the ei 
irnies of the “ domestic institution ” of America. 

In our paper of Saturday, we expressed ourselves 
in this point in terms whioh could admit of no mis- 
ipprehension. To our article on that day, we beg 
igain to rafer^the committee of. the Ant i-Slaver y 
.etion. We repeat our recommendation. If Ameri¬ 
can Slavery is to be abolished, we know of no more 
likely means of accomplishing that object, than .by 
the foes of the system, in this country, who are 
ministers and members of Christian Churohes. 
coming, in their congregational capacity, to a deter¬ 
mination, that no owner of slaves, or advocate of 
Slavery shall ever he permitted to put foot in a pul¬ 
pit in this land, or sit down at the communion-table. 
Now, one particular course of aetion which we would 
recommend for the adoption of the meeting this 
evening, is, that a resolution he proposed, pledging 
the ministers of the Gospel in this country, not to 
admit ministers of religion from America, who sup¬ 
port Slavery, into their pulpits, and pledging the 
members of churches in England, not to accord pri¬ 
vileges to laymenfrom America, who may be either 
slaveholders or slave-supporters. Such a resolution 
would be'produtive of great results in America. It 
would bring trans-Atlantie divines and members of 
Churches on the other side of the water, to their 
senses. It would be a powerful practical protest 
against the iniquitous system, and would make itself 
felt-in all parts of the United States. It would, far¬ 
ther. ho a purging ot _ the churches in Great Britain 
from the guilt ot even indirectly sanctioning Slavery 
in the Southern States of America. At present, by 
receiving into their pulpits, and admitting to Chris¬ 
tian- privileges, American owners of slaves, and abet¬ 
tors of Slavery, the ministers and members ot 
Churches in England, are partakers of their sins. 

But we should like the meeting of this evening to 
go still farther than this. We should like to see a 
resolution passed, affirming the great principle, that 
not only ought American slaveholders, and support- 
of Slavery, to be excluded from the pulpits ot 
England, and from Church communion, but from 
British homes and British Sooiety. As men-stealers 
they are to be. regarded as criminals of the deepest 
dye, against the principles of humanity, lhey 
ought to be shunned as persons from T „ con ‘ ae ‘^ 
whom contamination would follow. If such a reso 
iution were passed and carried out, the question of j 
American Slavery would 
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sitive people, and do not like to be roughly handled, 
or spoken of severely! Of course they do not. Who 
ever supposed they would 1 Did Mr. Gukxet ever 
yet. know an instance in which a criminal liked to 
have his crimes held np to the indignant gaze of the 
public, or to hear them denounced in those terms 
which became the measure of their turpitude? 
fcpeak moderately and tenderly, indeed, of such 
atrocious criminals as those persons whose hands 
are enibrued m the blood of their fellow men in the 
southern States of America, and who, not satisfied 
with committing by their systematic cruelty, the 
crime of physical murder, daringly imperil the souls 
of their victims ! Why, if there ever was a case in 
the universe of God, which not only justifies, bat 
demands, a holy and burning indignation, it is the 
case of American Slavery, as practised in the South¬ 
ern States, and as defended by ministers of the Gos¬ 
pel and members of Christian churches. But Mr. 
Gurney, instead of commiserating the condition of 
the American slaves, seemed to reserve all his eon- 


r apprehension , 


the proceedings of last, night-. „ ^ „„ 

whether the Anti-Slavery Society most lamentably- 
betrayed their duty in what they did, or in wli-L 1 
they omitted to do. It was a melancholy trifling 
with the subject of American Slavery, to talk of 
what might he done, as one of the resolutions did, 
to pnt down the evil, by abstaining from the use * 
that which is grown or manufactured by sla\ 
This is to add deliberate mockery to the wrongs of the 
poor slaves. It is worse than the veriest trifling 
with the evil. It is a cruel outrage on the feelings 
of the poor creatures whose rescue from the fangs of 
their oppressors, was the professed object of the 1 
meeting last night. 

And then with regard to what the New Broad 
street body did not recommend. They did not re¬ 
commend—indeed it was not to he expected after 
the speech of their ehairman that they would—that 
American ministers who support Slavery, should be 
excluded from the pulpits of England, and that 
church privileges should be denied to those laymen 
from the United States, who are either slaveowners 
or the upholders of Slavery. On these persons, who 
are the great props and pillars of the hideous fabric, 
the Anti-Slavery Society did not even venture to 
pronounce a vote of censure. For them they had 
no condemnatory resolution to propose. 

But let us do our countrymen j ustice. The moral 
responsibility of all this rests on the Broad ! 
junto, and on them alone. The resolutions 
framed in that locality, and put into the hands of 
the movers and seconders, not only out and dry, but 
actuaUy printed. The meeting, it was evident, was 
deeply disappointed that no more decided course was 
proposed,—that no more vigorous line of action was 
recommended. The allusion made by one of the 
speakers to the duty which devolved on ministers in 

England, to__ex«hide pro-slavery ministers from 

America, from our pulpits, aud to refuse church 
privileges to Amerioan members of churches impli¬ 
cated in the guilt of Slavery, either as owners of 
slaves or as supporters of fjlavery,—elicited loud 
cheers from the immense audience,—a circumstance 
hioh conclusively showed what the feeling of the 
eating was. 

It is matter of profound regret that there was no 
ie on the platform, nor in the body of the meeting, 
give expression, in the form of an amendment, to 
ose feelings which evidently animated the breasts 
of the vast assemblage. Had any man of mark, ac¬ 
customed to give utterance to his thoughts in public, 
had the courage to propose an amendment, laying 
down the principle that no American l ' 
plicated in the guilt of Slavery, nor Ai 

hand of Christian fellowship in this country,—we 
hare no dofiht it would have been carried. It is la¬ 
mentable to think that there was no such person 
present. There were those on the platform whom 
wo would have expected to adopt this course. But 
it appeai-B they shrunk from the task. Their cou¬ 
rage, we fear, did not accord with their convictions. 

But though the meeting of last night was in every 
respect, except in. point of numbers, a melancholy 
affair, calculated rather to retard than to promote the 
cause of the abolition of Slavery in America, we im¬ 
plore the 3,000.000 human beings iri bondage on the 
other side of the Atlantic, not to give way to despair. 

There is a feeling in their favour, which is hourly 

acquiring additional strength in this country, and 
whioh is extending among all classes with a rapidity 
altogether unprecedented, which will, ere long, burst 


wouiu ouuu be brought to a crisis, 
one connected with the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Sooiety, bring forward this 
*» 

of the necessary moral courage to take that step. 

We can scarcely doubt that such :resolution , itf| 
brought forward, will be adopted, for we believe 
thflm to be in accordance with public feeling 1 

St even were they to be lost, through 

Slavery Sooiety are made of.— Ibid, 21 st July. 
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asunder their fetters, and hid them go free. The 
day of their deliverance is not remote. It draweth 
nigh. It will come, perhaps, at a time when it is 
'— looked for. But on that view of the question, 

Ibid, m July . m0I<3 ° ^ ° n ^ 6al 7 ° CCaS10n ' 

We published yesterday a letter from Mr. Cmaki.es 
Gilpin, in refrence to our article on Tuesday, on the 
Anti-Slavery Meeting of Monday. To-day, we in- 
rt a long and elaborate letter from Mr. Scoble, 
e Secretary of the British and Foreign Anfi-Sla-- 
iry Society-, on the Bame subject. ' 

Both our correspondents labour under the same 
misapprehension, They have failed to make a dis¬ 
tinction, whioh we had fancied must have been ob¬ 
vious to all who read our article. Mr. Gilpin ex¬ 
clusively applies himself to the task of proving that 
the speeches at the meeting of Monday were imbued 
by a thoroughly Anti-Slavery spirit. We said noth¬ 
ing to the contrary. If Mr. Gilpin will re-peruse 
our article, he wiU find that we singled out no speech 
for condemnation, with the solitary exception of that 
of the Chairman. But now that the subject of the 
speeches is mooted, we have no hesitation in saying, 
that the sueeeeding speakers severally fafled in their 
duty, in not distinctly and emphaticaUy disolaiming 
all sympathy with Mr. Gukney. when he bo ear¬ 
nestly deprecated any “ rough handling ” of the 
American slaveholders and abettors of Slavery, and 
implored the speakers to deal with them tenderly, 
and to express themselves temperately, aud with 
moderation, in their reierenees to the great props 
and pfllars of trans-Atlantie Slavery. 

We say again that our observations were not Ievel- 
„d at the speeches or speakers,—not, at any rate, for 
what the latter said. Whatever blame attaches to 
them, consists in their not having said and done cer¬ 
tain things, which we held to be indispensable to the 
success of the demonstration against Slavery. Our 
quarrel with them is, that they did not, in the^ first 
instance, proclaim aloud their repudiation of the 
' airman’s views with regard to the tenderness with 
„ Rch the American slaveholders and advocates of 
Slavery, ought to be treated; and in the second 
place, that no amendment was moved to any of the 
resolutions, whioh would have pledged the meeting 
exclude from the pulpits of England Amerioan 
misters implicated in the guilt of Slavery—to ro¬ 
se church privileges to Amerioan laymon, who 
ere either slaveowners or Slavery supporters—and 
shut the doors of English homes against slave- 
_ vniug or slavery-supporting Americans, whether 
preachers or laymen. , 

This, we still hold, ought to have been done, but 
was not done. To that extent, and no more, do 
a blame the gentlemen who took part in the pro¬ 
ceedings on Monday evening. 

' Mr. Gilpin, we take.it for granted, will admit that 
this removes his ground of controversy with us, so 
far as respects the speakers and the speeches on Mon¬ 
day. With regard to the feeling whioh pervaded 
the vast assemblage, there never has been any dif¬ 
ference of opinion between him and us. He hears 
his attestation to its thoroughly Anti-Slavery cha¬ 
racter. So far as we are concerned, Mr. Gilpin’s 
testimony was not needed. We expressed ourselves 
the Bubjeet, on Tuesday, in terms whioh admit of | 
m misoonception. We then said, that had a reso¬ 
lution pledging the vast assemblage to adopt the 
course whioh we recommended, been proposed, the 
iceting would have heartily concurred in it,. And 
■e instanced, in proof of this, that the allusions 
made by one of tho speakers, to the duty of English 
Christians to exclude Amerioan pro-slavery divines 
from our pulpits, and Amerioan pro-slavery laymen 
from church privileges, were received with loud ap- 

pl B«t, leaving Mr. Gilpin, we new eome #' Mr, 


Scoble. The latter gentleman gives, as we have 
said, a long and elaborate account of what the Anti- 
Slavery Society has done, with reference ' * —' 

can Slavery, for the last ten years. We 
unacquainted with the facte to which he alludes, for 
we were present at the Conventions of 1840 and 
1843. We can, therefore, bear our personal testi¬ 
mony to the accuracy of Mr, Scoble’s narrative of ] 
what the Anti-Slavery Sooiety has done. The ground 
of difference between that body and ourselves is, 
that while what they have done was so far com- 
mendable, they have not done enough. It was right 
in them to record their “ protests ' against the sin e 1, 
Amerioan Slavery, and “ respectfully to suggest 
that the American churches should purge themselve 
of those members who were implicated in the guil 
of Slavery. But then we maintain, that this course 
of aetion was not sufficient. It did not meet the ne- 
eessities of the case.. We should not have quarrelled 
with tlie'Anti-Slavery Sooiety in New Broad street, 
for‘’protesting’’and “respectfully remonstrating,” 
in the first instance, with those ministers and mem¬ 
bers of the trans-Atlantic churches who were steep¬ 
ed to the ears in the pollutions of Slavery; but when 
they saw that their “ protests,” their “ remonstran¬ 
ces,” and their “ resolutions,” were all unheeded— 
making no more impression than the gentlest breath 
of wind, -then, we say, it behooved the Anti-Slave¬ 
ry Society to take up bolder and more determined 
ground, it then became their duty to tell the. 
rican pro-slavery divines, and members of churches, 
that they could no longer recognise them as Chris¬ 
tians at all,—not at least, in reference to this ques¬ 
tion ; and that, therefore, they could not be received 
into English pulpits, or admitted to church privileges 
on this side of the Atlantic, nor he permitt«l to 
cross the threshold of our homes. The best proof that 
the American ministers and members of churches, 
care -not for the mild and moderate mode of ex¬ 
pressing their views of tranj-Atlantic Slavery, 
which the Anti-Slavery Society has adopted, is to he 
found in the fact, that they have up to this time, ut¬ 
terly disregarded it, and are still as much the stren¬ 
uous upholders of Slavery as they ever were. 

Mr. Scoble knows as well as we do, that a few 
years ago—after the Conventions of 1840 and 1843 
—there were several of the most notable of those 
northern divines who are the most zealous upholders 
of Slavery in this country; and he knows that these 
men not only found ready access to the homes of 
Anti-Slavery parties here, bat wer~ : — : ‘“ J M 
evangelical pulpits of the metropo _ . 
to all the privReges of church fellowship. Did the 
Anti-Slavery Society remonstrate against this 1 _ Did 
Mr. Scoble, as the Secretary of that body, write to 
the metropolitan ministers to have no feUowship with 
these pro-slavery divines I If so, we can oniy say 
that we are in ignorance of the fact, and shall feel 
most happy in allowing him to rectify an impressson 
through the* medium of our columns, whioh wb 
know to be shared by the public. 

We attach no importance whatever to abstr 
resolutions, however excellent they may be in them¬ 
selves, when unaccompanied by corresponding action. 
We have seen how futile the “resolutions,” and 
“ protests,” and “ respectful suggestions ” of the New 
Broad Street body have been. They have been 
wholly inoperative. Not one pro-slavery minister, 
r member of a ehuroh on the other side of the At¬ 
lantic, has, we will venture to say, been induced to 
give up his pro-slavery predUeetions, or abandon his 
pro-slavery practices, in consequence of those “ res¬ 
olutions,” “ protests,” and “ respectful suggestions.’ 
Can Mr. Scoble name an instance in whioh this 
has been donel We know of none, although w< 
have made every inquiry to see whether any sue! 
instanoe could he found. 

Ought it not, then, to have occurred to the Anti- 
Slavery Society long before now, that in not adopt¬ 
ing some more energetic cour 
seifc^Situle^‘ , guarKans <l f 

-t Committee have no other 

that which they have hithe 

obvious that, so far as they are co_,- 

of American Slavery wUl be inefefinitely postponed. 

But we would have felt disposed to make all rea¬ 
sonable aUowanees for the past dereliction of duty 
on the part of the Anti-Slavery Society, of whioh we 
complain, if even now they ’had satisfied us, that 
they had resolved on the adoption of a more vigorous 
course. Had they only adopted, at the Exeter-hall 
meeting, of Monday, the course which we have been 
“ long recommending-, we should have been willing- 

look with a lenient eye on the past. What that 
course of action was, our readers well know. And 
so do the Anti-Slavery Society, for we took care 
that copies of our paper of Saturday and Monday, 
pointing out and enforcing that .course, should b'e 
forwarded to New Broad street. What we 
commended was, that resolutions should be brought 
forward at the great gathering of the friends of the 
American slave, in Exeter Hall, pledging aU present 
to exclude pro-slavery transatlantic ministers from 
the pulpits of England—to refuse to American lay¬ 
men implicated in the guilt of Slavery, the right 
hand of Christian fellowship,—and resolutely and 

iceremoniously to shut the doors of our houses, 


_ jeh resolutions would have been unanimously 
carried amidst deafening applause. And they would 
have produced a tremendous sensation on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Such denunciations of Ameri¬ 
oan Slavery, uttered by an assemblage of 4,000 per¬ 
sons, would have found an echo in every honest and 
humane bosom in England. They would have cre¬ 
ated consternation and dismay among the slave¬ 
owners and abettors of Slavery, in the United States. 
But that glorious opportunity of striking at the foun¬ 
dations of the hideous system, has been lost through 
the want of judgment or faithfulness of the Anti- 
Slavery Sooiety. That which would have proved so 
potential and successful a demonstration against the 
“lornfities of Amerioan Slavery, has gone off, with- 
it producing any beneficial results. 

We may further ask Mr. Scoble, how can he re- 
eonefle the fact of the Anti-Slavery Society having 
had no public meeting for some years, with the du- 
nd obligations of that body, to the Anti-Slavery 

_ l Is it not matter of unhappy notoriety that 

the Anti-Slavery Society has been profoundly asleep 
for some years past I—so much so that some persons 
could hardly teU whether it was still in existence or 
not. It will not do to teU us, that the Broad street 
Sociely has been inactive, and almost extinct, be¬ 
cause the Anti-Slavery feeling in England had died 
away. That feeling never was dead. It never ran 
any risk of expiring, provied the requisite means 
were employed to keep it alive. To do this, was the 
province of the Anti-Slavery Sooiety. Had that body 
been as zealous, active, and energetic as it-ought to 
have been, the Anti-Slavery feeling would have 
been stronger and more general in this country, at 
this moment, than at any former period of our his¬ 
tory The passing of the iniquitous and inhuman 
Fugitive Slave Law, would have fed and fanned the 
Anti-Slavery flame in England, until it had acquired 
such dimensions, and such an intensity, as would 
have caused its consuming power to he felt through¬ 
out she length and breadth of the Southern States of | 
America. But the Anti-Slavery Society etilowed 
that atroeittos measure to become the law of the 
United States, without adopting any course of action 
whatever on the subject. 

But, as we said in a previous article, let not the 
oor unhappy slaves of America despair. There is 
„ deep, ana stfil deepening,-feeling in this country in 
their favour, a wide-spread, and still rapidly extend- 
ing, sympathy in their behalf, which can not he 
much longer repressed. It will find vent. It wifl 
' tered not in mere words alone, but in a course 
„.tion which wifl soon make itself felt on the 
other side of the Atlantic. It shall not he our fault | 
those feelings fafl to find the means of effectual 
terance. The blame wiU not rest with us, if such 
course of action be not adopted in England, as 
shall speedfly bring the hated edifice of trans-Atlan¬ 
tic Slavery, in ruins about the ears of its criminal 
supporters.— Ibid, 2oth July. 

THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 

OPINION OF CHIEF JUSTICE hoknblower. 

The following is the opinion of the distinguished 
Chief Justice of New Jersey, an extract from which 
quoted at a late politioal convention in Ohio, 
reported in ewr columns. Though it was given 


that, its opin- 


fifteen years ago, we are happy to say th 
ions continue to he the opinions of its 
author, while the argument is as impregnable and 
unchangeable as the everlasting principles of tru" 
and justice. 

New Jersey Superior Court....February Term, 1850. 
The State vs. the Sheriff of Burlington. —In Habeas 

Corpus: in the case ot Nathan, al. diet.: Alex. 

Helmsly, a coloured man. 

Upon application in behalf of the prisoner, the 
writ of Habeas Corpus was aUowed by the Chief 
Justice, returnable at chambers. When the prisoner < 
was brought up, the case presenting some difficulties, 
the Chief Justice remanded the prisoner, with in¬ 
structions to the Sheriff to have him, together with 
the cause of his caption and detention, at the oar of 
this court on the first day of this term. 

By the Sheriff’s return, it appears that the pri¬ 
soner had been arrested on a warrant issued by 
Judge Hayward, of the county of Burlington, and 
committed to the common jail of said county at the 
instanoe of one WiUoughby, acting as the agent of I 
a man by the name of-, in the State of Mary¬ 

land, and who, as executor of a deceased person, 
claimed the prisoner as a runaway slave. . 

The ease was argued by Mr. W. Haleted and by 
Mr. Frelinghuysen in behalf of the prisoner, and by 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Brown for the claimant. 

The Judges delivered opinions seriatim: all, how¬ 
ever, concurring- in discharging the prisoner oat of! 
the custody of the Sheriff. 

Hoknblower, Ch. Just.—By the 3d clause of the 
2d eeot. of the 4th art. of the Constitution of the 
United States, it is declared that “No person held 
to service or labour in one State under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shafl, in consequence 
of any law or regolation therein, be discharged from 

such service or labour, but shall be delivered u]- 

claim of the party to whom such service or lal 
may be due.” 

Upon this subject, both tho Congress of the United 
States and the General Assembly of this State have 
undertaken to legislate, and have- passed conflicting 
laws in regard to it, not indeed in direct opposition 
to each other, but nevertheless conflicting, because 
dissimilar laws. They prescribe different modes of 
proceeding, and Beek to enforce them by different 
sanction. Both cannot be pnrsned at one and the | 
same time, and one only, I apprehend, must he para- 

By the 3d sect, of an act of Congress passed the I 
12th of February, 1793, entitled “ An act respecting j 
fugitives from Justice, and persona escaping from the 
service of their masters, it is enacted that the per¬ 
son to whom such service or labour may be due, his 
agent or attorney may seize or arrest such fugitive 
(without proof or warrant), and take him or her be¬ 
fore any Judge of the Circuit or District Court of the 
United States or before any magisl rate of a county, 
city, or town corporate, wherein such seizure or ar¬ 
rest shall be made, and upon proof to the satisfaction 
of such j udge or magistrate, either by oral testimony 

affidavit, taken before, and certified by, a magis- 

tte of any such State or Territory that the person 
so seized or arrested doth, under the laws of the 
State or territory from which he or she fled, owe 
service or labour to the person claiming him, when 
it shall be the duty of the judge or magistrate tc 
give a certificate thereof to such claimant, his agent 
or attorney, which shall he a sufficient warrant for 
removing the said fugitive from labour io the State 
or Territory from whioh he or she fled. 

This, it must be admitted, is a summary and dai 
gerous proceeding, and affords but little protection 
or security to the free coloured man, who may be 
falsely claimed as a fugitive from labour, or whose 
identity may be mistaken. 

The provisions of t.he act of this State (Harr, 
comp. 146.) are more humane, and better calculated 
hrilel V win' iauds and .oppression. But the question 
the law of this State* ? 

By the second clause of the sixth article of the 
Constitution of the United States, it is declared that 
the constitution and the laws of the United States, 

“ made in pursuance thereof )” shall he the supreme 
law of the land, and that the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, “ any thing in the constitu¬ 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing.” If then, Congress has a right to legislate 
* this subject, the act of Congress must prevail, 
—d the statute of New Jersey is no better than a 
dead letter. They cannot both be the supreme law 
of the land and constitute the rule of action in 
and the same matter. The judges of this State 
bound by the act of Congress, any thing 1,1 tho c 
stitution or law of this State to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing. If both acts were precisely the same in 
all their provisions and sanctions, yet a proceeding 
in conformity therewith would derive all its author¬ 
ity from the act of Congress and not from the law of 
this State. But the provisions of the two statutes 
are very dissimilar, and as the proceedings in this 
case profess to be in pursuance of the act of this 
State, it follows, of course, upon the supposition that 
Congress has a right to legislate in the matter, that 
the prisoner has been unlawfully committed and 
ought to be discharged out of the custody of the 
Sheriff. Upon this ground I might refrain from all 
further discussion, and render my judgment at once, 
but-then I should be understood as fully admitting 
the right of Congress to legislate upon the subject, 
an admission I am by no means prepared to make, 
any more than I am to express a contrary opinion. 

I intend only to assign the reasons why I do not at 
once admit the supremacy of the act ot Congress, 
reserving to myself the right of forming and express¬ 
ing a final decision hereafter, if in this or any other 

■se such decision shall become necessary. 

The 1st and fid sections of the 4th article of the 
Constitution of the United States are declarative of | 
certain international principles, agreed upon be¬ 
tween the parties to that instrument: 1st. That full 
faith and credit shall be given in each state to the 
public acts, records and judicial proceedings of every, 
other State. 2dly. That t(ie citizens of each State 
shall he entitled to all the privReges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States. Sdly. That persons 
fleeing from justice, and fonnd in another State, 
shall he delivered up, &c. And 4thly. That persons 
held to labour or service in one State, and escaping 
into another, shaU be surrendered to the party to 
whom such labour or service is due. By adopting 
the constitution, the several States became hound to 
carry ont in practice these several constitutional 
principles; hut whether the manner of doing so is 
to be regulated by State legislation, or by general 
acts of Congress, is the question. The framers of 
the constitution thought proper (and it is to be sup¬ 
posed that they did so for some sufficient reason) to 
arrange the four particulars above mentioned under 
two distinct sections. By the 1st, it is provided that 
full faith and credit shall be given in each State to 
the public acts, records, fee., of every other State. 
n.,» :* no j s top here; if it did, this provision 
,d in the same catagory with those con¬ 
tained in the next section, and there would seem to 
have been no reason for the distribution of these 
principles into distinct sections. But it is added: 

“ And the Congress may, by general laws, prescribe 
the manner in which said acts, &e., shafl he proved, 
and the effect thereof.” Then foUows the 2d section, 
embracing the other three principles above mention¬ 
ed, but without annexing to them, or to either of 
them, the right of legislation by the general govern¬ 
ment. Hence there seems to arise a fair argument 
that the framers of the constitution had no idea that 
the simple statement of these several international 
stipulations, would confer on Congress any legislative 
powers concerning them, but as they designed to 
subject the first particular to the control and regula¬ 
tion of the general government, they arranged it 
under a distinct section, and in express terms annex- 
-j ... n power of legislation, and then threw the 

__ stipulations together in another section 

of the instrument, without saying anything more, 
because no such power was intended to be given to 

igress respecting them. A different construction 

. ild expose the authors of the constitution to the 
charge of encumbering it with a useless provision, 
worse indeed than useless, because, if simply writing 
down and adopting the several conventional princi¬ 
ples comprehended in the second section, carried 
along with them a right in the general government 
to provide by law for <he manner in which they 
should be executed, the express grant of such a pow¬ 
er in the preceding section was not only useless, hut 
calculated to create doubt and uncertainty as to the 
right of Congress to legislate on matters contained 


in the second section. For if the power of legisla¬ 
tion is impliedly annexed to the simple stipulations 
of the second section, it is difficult to perceive why 
the same implication would not have arisen upon the 
simple declaration that full faith and credit should 
be given to the public acts of one State, in the 
courts of every other State. That, the constitution 
has in express terms given the right of legislation 
to Congress in reference to one of the four conven¬ 
tional items above mentioned, and remained silent 
respect to the others, is to my mind a strong aj 


judicial reasons, for granting to Congress the power 
1 of legislation in the one ease, and withholding it in 
the others ? No one State could prescribe the man¬ 
ner in which its own public acts, records and j ndi- 
cial proceedings should be proved in the courts of 
another State. The role of evidence is lexi loci and 
every court might have required a different mode of 
proof. This would have been very inconvenient. It 
was desirable, therefore, that there should he one 
uniform rule throughout the country on that 
subject. But the manner and form in which 
public acts and records should be exemplified, was 

-atter about which Congress might safely legis- 

without discomposing the pride and complacency 
of State sovereignty, and without the danger of com- 
' lg into conflict with State institutions and local ju- 
isprudence. Not so in respect to the other stipula- 
— Legislation by Congress regulating the m— 

of one State should be sec- 
enjoyment of his citizensh 
, a broad field, and lead t< 

most unhappy results. So, too, general acts, of 
Congress prescribing by what persons or officers, 
with or without process, refugees from justice, or 
persons escaping from labour may he seized or ar- 
one State, and forcibly carried into ano- 
hardly fail to bring the general govern¬ 
ment into conflict with the State authories, and the 
prejudices of local communities. Such to some ex¬ 
tent has already been the case in this and other 
States. A constructive power of legislation in Con- 

f ress is not a favourite doctrine of the present day. 

y a large portion of the country, the right of Con¬ 
gress to legislate on the subject of Slavery at aU, 
ven in the district and territories over whioh it has 
xclusiva jurisdiction, is denied, and surely by suoh 
it wifl not be insisted that Congress has a c'onstruo 
ive right to prescribe the manner in which persona 
residing in the free States, shafl be arrested,-impri¬ 
soned, delived up, and transferred from one State to 
another, simply because they are claimed as slaves. 
In short, if the power of legislation upon this sub- 
is not given to Congress in the 2d section of the 
4th article of the constitution, it cannot, I think, be 
found in that instrument. The last clause of the 
8th section of the 1st article, gives to Congress a 
right to make all laws which shall he necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution all the powers 
vested by the constitution in the government of the 
United States, or in any department or office thereof. 
But the provisions of the 2d section of the 4th article 
of the constitution covers no grant to, confides no 
trust,- and vests no powers in the government of the 
United States. Tho language of the whole office of 
that section is to establish certain principles and 
rules of action, by whioh the contracting parties are 
to be governed in certain specified cases. The stip¬ 
ulations respecting the rights of citizenship, and the 
delivery of persons fleeing from justice, or escaping 
from bondage, are not grants of power to the general 
government, to he executed by it, in derogation of 
State authority;. but they are in the nature of treaty 
stipulations, resting for their fulfilme.nt. upon tho 
enlightened patriotism and good faith of the several 
States. The argument in favour of Congressional 
legislation, foimdedjjn the suggestion that^someof 

constitutional provisions, or neglect to pass any laws 

to carry them into effect, is entitled to no weight.’ 
Such refusal would amount to a violation of the na¬ 
tional compact and is not to he presumed or antici¬ 
pated. The same argument, carried out in its re¬ 
sults, would invest tile general government with al¬ 
most unlimited power, and extend its constructive 
rights far beyond any thing that has ever been con¬ 
tended for. The American people would not long 
submit to a course of legislation bv Congress founded 
on no better authority than the unjust assumption 
that the States, if left -to themselves, would not in 
good faith carry into effect the provisions of the 
constitution. 

have said before, it is not my intention to 
express any definite opinion on the validity of the 
aot of Congress, nor is it necessary to do so in this 
case, as the proceeding in question has not been in 
conformity with the provisions of that act, but in 
pursuance of the law of this State. The counsel 
for the prisoner have insisted upon his enlargement, 
on the ground that his arrest and commitment were 
irregular, and unauthorized by the Btatute. But a 
preliminary, and to my mind, a very grave and im¬ 
portant question arises. Admitting the right of State 
legislation on thie subject (whioh 1 am nut disposed 
*- deny,) ia the law of this State a constitutional 
s! it authorizes the seizure, and transfer out of 
this State, of persons residing here, under the pro¬ 
tection of our laws, claiming to be, and who in fact 
may be, free-born native inhabitants, the owners of 
property, and the fathers of families,'upon a sum¬ 
mary hearing before a single j udge, without the in¬ 
tervention of a jury, and without appeal! Can such 
be a constitutional law 1 Neither the prisoner at 
the bar, nor the most wretched and obsoure individ¬ 
ual in the state, whether young or old, bond or free' 
can be deprived of hie liberty or his property, or be 
subjected to any forfeitures, pains or penalties, with- 
>ut a trial by jury in the due course of law. If the 
prisoner at the bar, instead of being arrested as a 
slave, had been sued for forty shillings, it oould not 
have been recovered of him, hut by a verdict of a 
jury. If a man had come from another State and 
laid claim to any chattel in the possession of the 
prisoner, he coaid not have taken it from him, but 
by due course ol law. And yet, by this act,-a man 
may be compelled to join issue before a single judge 
—a judge'of his adversary’s own choosing, and in a 
summary way not according to the coarse of common 
law—an issue, it may be, more awful, more agoniz¬ 
ing to his soul, than one involving his life and death — 
an issue, on the decision of which hangs that tremen¬ 
dous question, whether he is to be separated forcibly 
and for ever, from his wife and children, or be per¬ 
mitted to.enjoy with them the liberty he inherited, 
and the property he has earned. Whether he is to 
be dragged in chains to a distant land, and doomed 
to perpetual Slavery, or continue to breathe the air 
' enjoy the blessings of freedom. An issue, not 

_’ involving the question whether he ever was a 

slave, or, if once a slave, whether he was liberated, 
or actually fled from his master; but, it may be, in¬ 
volving the identity of his person. Ho may be false¬ 
ly accused of escaping from his master, or he may 
he claimed by mistake for one who has actually fled. 
Thess are questions of foot, upon proof or failure of 
proof of which, depend results of a lep and affeoting 
interest to the individual. If every coloured man, 
woman and child were slaves, the danger of oppres¬ 
sion and injustice by an unfounded or mistaken claim 
would be of little consequence. But such ie not the 
fact. On the 4th July next, there will not be a slave 
in the State under the age of thirty-two years. AU 
that have been horn since the 4th July, 1804, are 
I freemen ; and by the laws and oonstitntion of this 
State, every question affeoting their rights to prop¬ 
erty,or of personal liberty and security, is to be tried. 
and settled in the same solemn manner and by the 
same tribunals by whioh the rights of others are to 
be determined. By the 23d aot of oar constitution, 
the trial by jury is guaranteed and preserved to ns. 
Who, then, shall take it away from, any human be¬ 
ing living under the protection of our laws 1 But, 
it is said, the Constitution of the United States is 
paramount to that of our State, and by the former 
we are hound to deliver up persons escaping from 
labour or service. Granted; and let it be executed 
fairly, and with judicial firmness and integrity.— 
Bat what does it require ? That the person claimed 
shall be given up 1 If it did so, I admit there can 
be no trial, no appeal—the claim would be final and 
conclusive. But such is not the language or the 
meaning of the constitution. In respect to refugees 
from justice, the case is very different. The consti¬ 
tution declares that persons charged with crime in 
any State, shall on demand ot tha executive au¬ 
thority of that State, he delivered »p (Clark’* case, 
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9 Wend: p. 212). Here is to be an official act - the 
demand is made by the public authorities, founded 
simply upon a charge of crime. 

The accused is to be delivered up, not to be pnn- 
ished, not to be detained for life, but to be tried , and 
if acquitted, to be set at liberty. Not so in the mat¬ 
ter under consideration. The persfSn claimed is not 
to be delivered up unless he was “ held to labour or 
service” in another state: that is'unless he was law¬ 
fully held to service or labour there; nor unless he 
has fled or escaped into this State; that is, come into 
this State without the consent of his owner. And he 
ia delivered up, not to the clatrnant , but only to the 
person “ to whom such labour or service is due.”— 
Here then are facts to be ascertained, not to be 
taken for granted, but to be lawfully proved and ju¬ 
dicially determined; facts which lie at the founda¬ 
tion of the claimant’s right; facts which involve the 
dearest rights of a human being, and which the 
claimant must establish according to law, before he 
can acquire any right to carry away his victim.— 
And what legislator, nnder our constitution, has a 
right to say that these facts shall be tried and defi¬ 
nitely settled in a summary manner, and without 
the verdict of a jury! The Constitution of the 
United States does not require any such departure 


Immediately upon Mr. Thompson’s arrival in the 
British Metropolis, he published in the leading journals 
the following letter: 

‘ Sir —Permit me, through the columns of your jour¬ 
nal, to take the earliest opportunity and the most effi¬ 
cient means of announcing to the electors and non¬ 
electors of the Tower Hamlets, that I yesterday reached 
London, after an absence of eight months in the United 
States and Canada. 

My stay abroad having been protracted much beyond 
the brief period which I had assigned for my visit, I 
have been prevented thus far from attending the sit¬ 
tings of Parliament during the present session. 

Having returned to my duties in the House of Com¬ 
mons, I am most anxious to meet my constituents, that 
I may fully explain to them the circumstances in which 
I have been placed, and the course which I have thought 
it right in these cireumstanoes to pursue. This I will 
do either at an aggregate meeting, or in district meet¬ 
ings, ns may be deemed moBt advisable. 

On the shores of a distant country, and amongst a 
great and free people, I have been the humble but sin¬ 
cere advocate of the principles on which I was elected 
to Parliament. I return more ardently than ever the 
devoted friend of progress, and of peaceable and whole¬ 
some reform ; and whether the reasons I shall be able 
* ' be held sufficient to just:' - - 


i Tower Hamlets, in justification of the prolonged ab¬ 
sence of their esteemed member in the United States, 
, has been nobly met by them, at two of the largest and 
I most influential meetings that have ever been convened 
within that district. The 500,000 people represented 
by Mr. Thompson have admitted the validity of the 
. plea sent over by the American Abolitionists in his De- 
. half; and notwithstanding the cuckco cry of the pro- 
1 slavery party in England and America, that he would 
l never come in again as member from that bourough, 
the men of the Tower Hamlets, in public meeting as- 
1 sembled, have unanimously resolved at any future elec- 
[ tion to return George Thompson as their honoured re- 
. presentative. That which seemed a hindrance has 
turned out rather to the furtherance of the cause. 
The opposition has had the effect of placing Mr. Thomp¬ 
son in a proud and elevated position which no other 
man in the House of Commons can boast of. He has 
been virtually re-elected by his constituency. His 
prolonged visit to the United States was seized upon 
by a certain clique of the mercantile arislocracry with¬ 
in that borough, who have long been desirous of ob¬ 
taining the representation for men of their own class, 
and they sought to make political capital for themselves 
by industriously disseminating charges of dereliction 
of Parliamentary duty against the man of the people; 
Mr. Thompson has most completely cut the ground 
from beneath his adversaries, by voluntarily summon- 


to give him their continued confidence, and their utmost 
support at the next election for the Tower Hamlets. 

(Signed) 

Thomas Edward. Bowkett, Chairman. 

The particulars of this meeting I will also give you 
upon a future occasion. I know the deep interest you 
feel on this subject, and I shall not fear, therefore, to 
burthen you with matter respecting it. 


Matmal M-ltori} Ifattofr. 


relating to its pecuniary concerns should be addressed 
to Sydney Howard Gay, New-York. 

tif Donations to the Treasury of the AMERICAN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY may be forwarded to 
Francis Jackson, Treasurer , at Boston; or to 
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to Juage Smith, of Exeter, when Governor of New 
Hampshire for the Shrievalty of Rockingham County. 
.. Why, my friend," said the Governbr, “ you are not 
fit to be a Sheriff. Suppose there was a man 'to be 
hanged, you wouldn’t do it!” “That’s true, re¬ 
plied the applicant, “but then I would appoint a 
Deputy that would r We do not believe m appoint- 
ing Deputies to do what we think to be wrong for 
ourselves to do. . 

But then this impracticability of yours stands di¬ 
rectly across the path to success and palsies the very 
right hand that you should stretch out to help e 
Slave! In the first. place, this is begging the ques¬ 
tion, taking for granted the very point we deny, to 
wit, that voting at the polls is the only, or the most 
efficient, means of political action. But athmtting it 
to be true, can there be any question in the case, it 
our opinions are what we have affirmed ! Though 
taking office or voting for other men under the Con¬ 
stitution should have the most direct and immediate 
influence on the Abolition of Slavery, we are not to 
--chsse even so great a boon as that at the expense 


ciations of men ; but I do go whole 
fellow Abolitionists in their deu«nciatin gth »ith *. 
tive Slave Law, and of the conmr 0 ‘ i» 003 of % p J 
oan .Constitution, Which premied the 8 ° f tk » An, 0 ® 1 ! 
sentially wicked,—and in tlSfr assert^ for it S eti ’ 
duty of labouring for its repeal, and°^° f 
obey it, as contrary to the law of God , ref »si^ 
mains unrepealed. Of the senti nenm *t lon 8 asi?® 
make what use you please; and belioJ L Ua , e *pres2i 
with sinoere personal regard, and wnel? to ternT?* 1 
you in the great objeot which 

Faithfully y our8i ‘ my 
Rev. S. May, Jr. JosiPH How. 


A NEW LAW FOR TBER^^Z 

FUGITIVE^ SLAvi^^O 0 p 

Mr. Editor :-The remarks of the fiev . 
Smylie, of Mississippi, respecting the return!,, I 1 ® 6 * 
tive slaves, recently published in your pa g ° f V 
to my mind the propriety of petitioning Lr*’ s “*8eat 
new law on the subject—a law based „ g4e33 for a 























































































































































•"^^r^^nunioation, without benefit of clergy, 
such with .< sinister efforts ” to secure “ the 

Cb»rgi»8 , M of >>—who ? Why, the very class he 

patronww , ng b . a cWef stud y to please. They that 
is no* “* j, on8 es should be careful how they throw 
IW » 10 g V® d then, too, we are charged with “ ingrati- 
stoneS' A , why, to the JVortA Star, which 
tude” to give place to a substitute of doubtful 

has leftl Ingratitude! indeed!! What does this 

—i»“ de ' mBan? Does ;t mean tha t itis 




national anti-slavery standard. 


depend ! T" ° 0nCiUatitlS the good opinion of “iation—a population whose numbers shall, in some 
6 amongst whom they move. I mean that he measure, press upon the means of subsistence, Ame- 
says what he thinks, and blurts out his opinions of men rica c , ouId ^PP 1 ? a hundred thousand of these, every 

Si^rt ZL*:zr sm ’ L ° piaim of 


v , ana Dturts out his opinions of men ° £ 

!nfni! S8 '-r d ’ m0re hazardous still, his opinion of were not va“™ 
pinions, with a racness an honesty, an absence of ■ ople were care 
disguise that are truly refreshing, and as rare as they ! industrious 
are pleasant. Garrison’s earnestness, Abby K. Foster’s | 
personal dignity, eloquence and pluck; her husband's | opinion that a 


| one of whom would be useful as an inhabitant, if he 
| were not valuable as an agriculturist. But if the pe¬ 
ople were carefully selected; and if none bai thareal- 
! industrious were engaged to emigrate to Jamaica, 
j ?n the assurance that they would receive ready wages, 
in proportion to the work they performed, we are of 


for Divorce. —It is known that a suit has been insti¬ 
tuted in the Courts of Ohio by this somewhat notorious 
woman, against her late husband who is residing in 
France, for divorce, alimony, and the control of their 
only child, a daughter. In opening the case for the 
defence Judge Tilden, the defendant’s counsel, gave a 
sketch of the history of this remarkable women, which 
we find reported as follows in the Cincinnati Gazette: 

“ She is the daughter of a Dundee merchant, in Scot- 


class of its inhabitants rejoicing at the emancipation of 
an oppressed and suffering people, merely because the 
victims of injustice and those who rejoice at their free- 
own "-KfSta/ DOt colottred like our 
/7T S 5 BV ?” Y ? 1 Right.— The New York Mirror, 
of late, has tried to curry favour with the South, by 
Ne W Yorkfrom any want of subserviency, 
and by throwing the burden of free-soil doctrines upon 



We ni Skt withont disturbing any body, tive coun ry ftn i ove d his company exceedingly. “y C e“f rom which a large J * *. . - - M..«tan»«i • w won 

“'>asty”!° bed 0arly ’ and wer0 all upatfi, took a quent y> among the New England Abo- might be de I ' 1 ™ d j™ da l* jlj'the ohoice of My health not being very good, I have had to employ ther it is precisely consistent for a citizen of a country 80 * y at a ° 0 q ai 

irhich i , CtU8t thread, and walked, passed St. Paul’s, He has been agood thoroug hly-althoughI that *«<& an aLnuensis, who has written this answer to your which boasts in its bill of rights, that “all men arc •rttaaOnftfrB 

b looked vast, and clear and grand in the morning litioniets, and appreciate Abby K . Foster, and the P™P>»' J hoso ^lf^e are convinced that there is a inquiries, upon my dictation. I hope you will find it horn free and equal,’ and “ are ? ndawed with certainty and 

to 8*-*. think ® a p r ' 3 b °^, ji^^his^ncy^partieularly. He has large'nmnher o^persons in the Southern^States^vriiose sa g;^ a ® d dry ' g. ClAY 2MSS*»ki 

of C!:° 8 S was ^“^thelown 3 : f^U^yratier uncommon amjgat^cUssjf tran^to Jamaica - ^ ^ » SJ9 pop. Thomas Hakkey, J,. **, **, «*. >*** ** * W ^ ‘ 

M St - Pfidl’s locked wranned in mist. We reached people lfl» liT * by m 


_ _ . whe- the time agreed upon. Six lessons will advance a pupil 

td to employ ther iiftaprecisely consistent for ^citizen of a country so , that ^ e t Ba “ 1 

manifest 9«9h painful .seusitmhees at the idea ef ene 9h99S? »*•. 


^ i99k7«T« Uy » by lMtttriIls ’* 












































































































































NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 


Land, and o£ various Tours in different parts ot Eu¬ 
rope, has recently published an account of her Tra¬ 
vels round the World. In her preface, she states 
that an uncontrollable desire to travel, and to see 
distant and little known regions, impelled her to 
undertake the bold enterprise, the details of which 


and interesting must have presented itself to an in¬ 
telligent observer like Madame Pfeiffer. M e sub¬ 
join, with some abridgment, her account of Tahiti 
and its inhabitants. _ , 

It may be well to premise, that until lately 1 ahiti 
was under the protection ot England, but it is now 
transferred to France. The island was long an ob¬ 
ject of dispute between the Governments of both 
nations; but in November, 1846, peace was con¬ 
cluded. Queen Pinnate, who, during the interval 
of contention, fled to another island, had returned 
to Papeiti, one of the chief cities, a few weeks be¬ 
fore Madame Pfeiffer arrived there. Her abode 
was a small bouse containing only four rooms, and 
she dined every day at the residence of the Gover¬ 
nor. A suitable abode is now being built for the 
Queen, by the French Government, from which Her 
Majesty receives a pension of twenty-five thousand 


which defend it like the outworks of a fortress, and 
render its entrance at once difficult and dangerous. 
Between the rocks, against which the billows break 
with frightful force, a very narrow opening barely 
affords sufficient room for the passage of ships. On 
our approach, says Madame Pfeiffer, a pilot came 
out to us, and, in-spite of a very adverse wind, we 
succeeded in working our way safely into the har¬ 
bour. After we had landed, we were congratulated 
on our lucky escape; the people who were anxiously 
watching our entrance assured us that at one mo¬ 
ment we nearly struck on a coral bank—an accident 
which had a short time previously befallen a French 


The Governor ot Tahiti, M. Bruat, made arrange¬ 
ments for'some grand public festivities on the first 
of May, in honour of the fete of Louis Philippe. In 
the forenoon, a sham sea-fight was got up under the 
superintendence of the sailors belonging to the 
French ships in the port. This being ended, the 
spectators adjourned to a meadow to witness feats 
of agility, exhibited by some of the natives in climb¬ 
ing a Maypole. At the summit of this pole coloured 
handkerchiefs and other trifles were the prizes won, 
to those who were lucky enough to reach them. At 
noon the principal native chiefs were invited to a 
grand feast prepared for them on the lawn fronting 
the Governor’s house. The banquet consisted of salt 
meat, bacon, bread, roasted pigs, and fruits of various 
kinds. Bat the guests, instead>of sitting down, as 
was expected they would, to partake of the delica¬ 
cies provided for them, divided the whole into por¬ 
tions, and each carried his share home with him. 
In the evening there were fireworks, illuminations, 
and a hall. 

I was present at this ball, and was vastly amused 
and interested. The assembled company exhibited 
the most ludicrous contrasts of art and nature. Ele¬ 
gant Parisian ladies were seated, side by side, with 
coarse, swarthy, native females; and French staff 


natives, desirous of making a particularly elegant 
appearance on this occasion, wore loose white trou¬ 
sers ; others had no other clothing thpn the pareo 
and the loose shirt over it. One of the chiefs, ar¬ 
rayed in this costume, was a most pitiable object; 
he was perfectly crippled by elephantiasis. 

On the occasion of this ball I saw Queen Pomare 
for the first time. Her figure is tall and stout, but 
very well formed. She is thirty-six years of age, 
but fresh and blooming; and I have observed that 
the women of Tahiti retain their youthful appear¬ 
ance to a more advanced period of life than the wo¬ 
men of other warm climates. The countenance of 
Queen Pomare is pleasing, and is almost continually 
animated by a good-humoured smile. She wore a 
robe of azure-blue satin, made very full, and some¬ 
what in the form of a blouse. It was trimmed with 
rich black blonde, set on in double rows. In her 
ears she wore sprigs of jasmin, and a profusion of 
flowers were wreathed in her hair. In her hand 
she held a beautifully-worked cambric handkerchief, 
trimmed with very rich broad lace. On that even¬ 
ing she wore stockings and shoes; but Her Majesty, 
on ordinary occasions, goes barefooted. I was in¬ 
formed that the dress worn by Queen Pomare at 
this ball was a present from King Louis Philippe. 


ed to be ready; and though the pig was not prepared 
in the most tempting style, yet it was consumed with 
inconceivable rapidity. By the help of a single 
knife the pig was divided into as many portions as 
there were individuals to partake of it; and each 
one was helped to his or her share, together with 
half a bread-fruit, placed on a leaf. Excepting the 
French officer, old Tati, his wife, and myself, no one 
sat down at the rustic table; it being inconsistent 
with the customs of the country for the host to eat 
with his guests, or a child with his parent. 

On our arrival at Papara, we were informed of 
the death of one of Tati's sons. The event had taken 
place a few days previously, hut the funeral was de¬ 
ferred until the arrival of the aged chief. I visited 
the hut, and the attendants gave me a new pocket 
handkerchief, directing me to offer it as a present to 
the departed. This custom of offering presents to 
the dead, is still kept up by the Tahitians—even 
those among them who have become converts to 
Christianity. The body lay in a coffin, resting on a 
low bier; both coffin and bier were overspread with 
a sort of white paint or lacker. Before the bier two 
straw mats were spread. On one of these mats 
were, placed all the clothes, drinking-cups, knives, 
&c., which had belonged to the deceased. On the 
other lay a vast collection of presents, consisting of 
shirts, paros, handkerchiefs, hits of elotli, &c., 

1 attended the ceremony of the interment. The 
priest delivered a short oration over the grave, and 
when the coffin was lowered, the mats, the straw 
hat, and the clothes of the deceased, together with 
some of the presents, were thrown into the grave.— 
In the vicinity of the place of interment there were 
some ancient Indian tombs called Murms. They 
were quadrangular spaces surrounded by stone walls 
four or five feet high. Within the Mxtrai or quad¬ 
rangle, the corpse nsed to be laid, resting on a wooden 
framework. There it was loft until uotbing remain¬ 
ed but the skeleton, which was afterwards buried In 
some sequestered spot. 

After my return from Papara, I made a visit to 
Venus Point, a little tongue of land, on whieh Cap¬ 
tain Cook stationed himself to ahserve the transit of 
Yenus over the sun’s disk. The stone on which his 
telescope was fixed is still on the spot where it then 

One of my most interesting excursions was to 
Fontana and the Diadeni. Fontana is a point which 
the Tahitians considered to he impregnable, and 
whore, nevertheless, they sustained the most signal 
defeat by the French during the last war. Governor 
Brouat obligingly lent me his horse to make this ex- 
-.— • d he sent with me as a guide a sub-officer, 


understood to contribute, although it is suid The 
Law Review is the organ whieh he chiefly favours. 
But some years before his withdrawal, Jeffimyhad 
secured the services of two contributors, both of 
whom, in some respects, amf one Of them especially, 
almost made amends for his own and Sydney 
Smith’s absence: they were Thomas Babmgton 
Macaulay and Thomas Carlyle. About the year 
1825, Macaulay, then a young student at Cam¬ 
bridge, and utterly unknown, although he had pub¬ 
lished some spirited lyrics in an Edinburgh maga¬ 
zine, despatched, without acquaintance or introduc- 
tion, his famous paper on Milton to the editor of 
llie Edinburgh Review. Under such circumstances 
an ordinary editor would have thrown it aside, hut 
Jeffrey was not an ordinary editor, and Macaulay 
became an accepted, a favoured, and a constant 
contributor. Up to 1835, when he went to India, 
almost every number contained an article from fus 
brilliant pen, chiefly on the history and literature 
of England during the last two centuries, precisely 
the class of subject most fitted to interest. On his 
return from India appeared his striking article on 
Lord Bacon; and to his residence there we owe, no 
doubt, the familiar colouring which invests two of 
the best of his essays—those on Clive and Warren 
Hastings. Of late years, the composition of liis 
History has withdrawn him from The Edinburgh. 
The last article of his there, that we remember, was 
that upon Barrere, a tremendous invective against 
the “ Anacreon of the Guillotine.'’ It was read in 
MS., as we have heard from one present, at Holland 
House, before a distinguished party of literary peo¬ 
ple ; for Lady Holland, long after the death of heT 
husband, and though fragUe and decrepid, main¬ 
tained the traditionary reputation of the mansion as 


chief of her few visits out of doors was to the library 
of the British Museum, where her apparition in a 
wheeled chair (for she could not walk) will not he 
easily forgotten, Thomas Carlyle, on the other 
hand, though a far less popular writer than Macau¬ 
lay, produced a profound impression on the thought¬ 
ful and serious minds of the time. His articles be¬ 
gan in 1827, and for six yearn he was a pretty regu¬ 
lar contributor. Yet, how different from Jeffrey! 
Jeffrey had depreciated Burns : in the pages of the 
same review, Carlyle penned a noble and massive 
panegyric of the Scottish Peasant, Jeffrey had con¬ 
demned German literature in the mass and in detail 
—had “ cut up” Goethe, and sneered at Richter as 
a clumsy and low-bred sentimentalist: Carylyle put 
forth his utmost powers to proclaim modern German 
literature as little less than a new revelation. Jef- 


Tl,e Professor was examined before the late Com¬ 
mission on the British Museum, and gave evidence 
strongly in favor of the new catalogue No wonder, 
then, S that this sturdy defence of:Mr.^ 
Edinburgh is from the pen of the M a t he “ fttl S 
University College. And here, from Mr. I an™ 
himself, is the product of elaborate re->i.ioh. m 
vast library, into the past aggressions of past Popes 
on this and other kingdoms Two other 
who contribute to The Edinburgh, one fiorn C® 

bridge and the other from Oxford are Mt Jenablee, 

and Sir George Stephen, late of the Colonial Office. 
Miss Martinean declares that .Deerbrook never me 

if* The re?Ks a world^ofall denominations stands 

thhes so keenly with, and paints so vividly, devotees 

Cousin to the practical English public- It 18 1 * r ' 
MoreU the historian of speculative philosophy, and 
whose’large book on that topic has recommended 
him to the notice of Government, and procured him 
the honourable and congenial post oif Inspector of 
Schools. See these two papers, which the thread ot 
the bookbinder has brought into juxtapoBition-how 
unlike in subject, style, and authorship: one is a 
subtle and refined disquisition on_ Tennyson, and 
Keats, and Shelley. It comes from the flower-decked 
boudoir of Mr. Aubrey de Vere, a /“"“S 
tleman of fortune, and a sweet and thoughtful poet 
The other, on some political topic of the day, savours 
strongly of Downing streefr-Sir David 
Judge-Advocate, may have written it, or Sir Perns 


Judge-Advocate, may have written it, or Sir Denis 
le Marohant, and perhaps the Prime Minister him- 
self deigned to glance at the proofs . _,. 

Such are some of the chief features of The Edm- 
burgh Review and its contributors as they were ana 
are —London t; Critic 

THE MYSTERY OF LOUIS PHILIPPE'S 
BIRTH. 

A French writer of some celebrity, M. Michaud, 
has just published a hook, entitled, “The Public and 
Private Life of Louis Philippe, of Orleans, Ex-King 
of the French,” in whieh he adopts and illustrates, 
by circumstantial details, a 'story which has long 
been floating about in France, of a most extraordi¬ 
nary purport. It is to the effect, that Louis Plnlippe 
not a Bourbon, and had not a particle of royal 


session of a secret of whioh the heirs nf 

de Joinvffle were much interested. lL» 

was not long in hearing of this; his eS, Phlli PPe 

sition already rejoicod in the hope of a I! Us iisniZ 

to his immense possessions. He aeeor&^n 

rncated with the Baroness through his 

the old Abbd of St. Phar, who thought tw alunc le 

he, too,.might derive some worldlyWefitV >ossib ly 

adventure; hut when the Royal Duke =nA i-° a ‘he 

eiate found that the secret referred to In! 

and not augmentation, the gates of the P„i tBtio h 
were hermetically closed against the 1W„_ 6 ® 0 Jai 
made great efforts, but, as she was a strew*' M '. s ke 
ris, and all her motions were watched bv ft m 
—then nothing better than the slaves nf i P ol Me 
lippe—she became once more the prev J*? UIS Phi- 
signing men, with whom Paris swarms ws 'im¬ 
probably the agents of him whose ; nt ’™ o . w <h0 
above all to overthrow her pretensions a j- Was 
guished writer, whose name Bhe does not ■ d 8t 'e- 
whom, from her description, we readilv *\7 e ’ ^ 
vainly endeavoured to make interest Ji 1 ®% 
the Duchess of Angouleme. After being ner with, 
! plundered thus, she was obliged to a »4 

new her search in Italy. She returned te ' 
after an absence of several months, armedvStnth 
and important evidence, and, above all, with • b 
ment pronounced by the Ecclesiastical Trin, a 1®%- 
| Faenza, on the 29th of May, 1824, which fX\. at 
rank, and proved that she was SSSJ* 
the Count de Joinville’s daughter. * 
we know that the Duke of Orleans w., «, W “ 611 
Frenchman who could then bear the derigS 
the Count de Joinville, and that at the of 

in question he really was travelling with his® 
ess, this evidence seems sufficient to settle then, 
tion.” ’ " U6s - 

The additional evidence did not “ settle 
tion,” so far as poor Marie Stella was conceS' 
Her story reads ,1'ke a romance to the end ofT 
chapter. M. Michaud continues: * de 

“ Armed with this, and other important pieces 
evidence, the baroness set to work again h™, 8 eS 

and confident; but, unfortunately, she could not fine 

one honest man in Paris to direct her. She fell <Z 
more into the snares of the crafty, and spent h 
money to no purpose. Pecuniary temptations wef 
presented to her in the most assiduous manner h* 
Louis Philippe’s.agents, but she resisted all with I 
pride truly worthy of royalty. Convinced that* 
was the daughter of the Duke of Orleans, nothin* 8 
short of a full recognition of her rights as such wonlf 
satisfy her. Her stature, mein, and manners, even 
her voice, testified to the distinguished ori ’ ’ 








































































